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THE BAB-SlTIRTiJ 

By a. H. Godbev 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Delitzsch, HWB, 194, conjectures that the rab-U-te may be 
decurio. There is no study of its use in the literature. Johns, 
ADD, III, 236, admits that if ^ means "ten" in this ideogram, we 
might have a rob eSrete, or "tithe collector," but he knows no support 
for such reading, nor of any "tithe" system in Assyria. Hence he 
very properly does not consider the reading rab eSrete proposed for 
K. 4395, III, 22, a solution. The idea of decurio, or decenary, or 
"tithing man" — humblest of all the distinctions in family and clan 
organization (where "thousand" is often a synonym for "family" 
in the Orient) — is not compatible with the apparent importance of 
the official in question. Actual usage must give us the significance 
of the title. 

Does •< here have any connection with "ten" ? We know that 
it is not the original sign for "ten": this number is indicated in 
earlier inscriptions (Ur Bau, III, 4, or Gudea, E, 6, 21; C, 5, 15) by 
a round dot; also in Nos. 20, 30, 40, 50, the "ten" is so expressed 
(cf. Amiaud and Mechineau, 133, 134), yet the character -< had long 
been in use, with distinct ideographic values: "hollow, concave, the 
sky, a hole." Mi, -'^= "dark, gloomy," in its early form is simply a 
rainy sky ? } U, ''" -< , the sky. or wind-god, is Adad or Ramman. 
In the Harper letters, Iba§§i-ilu uses U as bUu, "Lord," in his 
oft repeated Sarru hUia (perhaps he meant to compliment the 
King as "son of heaven," as the Chinese do). 

The small fragment, Cyrus 2, line 4, names Na-din, an '""^' rab- 
U-tim. No information can be derived from it. Peiser (SABT, 
IV, 259) does not venture a translation. The data in the Harper 
letters are more abundant than might be inferred from the index to 
the officials of the Sargonid Period, which shows but six occurrences. 
We may recognize at the outset that we are dealing with a plural: 
rab-U-mes appears in the broken letter [867] 81-2-4, 94, obv. 5. 

' Cf. Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, I, 98, No. 380. 
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We find no connection with ten of anjrthing, a tenth of anything, or 
with any sort of military or social organization. 

In Vol. I of HABL we find ten letters of Marduk-§akin-§um: 
Nos. 17-26; in Vol. IV, two letters, 378-79; in Vol. VII, six letters, 
Nos. 661-66: a total of eighteen letters. In Vol. I we have four 
letters from Arad-Ea, 27-30; in Vol. VII, three letters, 667-69: 
a total of seven. In Vol. I, we have eleven letters of Istar-§um-ere§, 
31-41; in Vol. IV, three letters, 384-86; in Vol. VII, eight letters, 
670-77: a total of twenty-two. The great prominence of this group 
of men in astrological matters, portents, etc., was noticed in the dis- 
cussion of the Esar-haddon succession: the total of forty-eight 
letters really deals with nothing else; or rather, touches other matters 
only as related to their astrological knowledge, or "signs in the 
heavens." The writers are associated, they mention each other: 
letter 674 is from all three of them; they live at Arbela, the seat of 
Esar-haddon's favorite oracle. Now I§tar-§um-ere§ mentions his 
title in [671] K. 678; he is the rab-U-te of Arbela (Harper has read 
rab-U-GI, instead of rab-U-te, as Johns rightly reads; while Johns 
reads the writer's name IStar-nadin-aplu, evidently thinking of the 
writer of [829] K. 297, who calls himself the rab-U-ti of the A-BA. 
MeS of Arbela). This latter is to be added to our list. He probably 
wrote [423], 83-1-18, 12, for the official title is the same; the personal 
name = some god-|-a break -f-apai. Harper has not ventured to 
restore. He also is an astrologer. Then we have thirteen astro- 
logical letters in Vol. VIII, 816-28. In the first of these, Nabu- 
§um-iddin calls himself the rab-U-te of Nineveh. In the other 
letters, of Nab<ia, he speaks of himself as being of the city 
of A§§ur, but does not give his title. In [432] D.T. 220, we have 
another letter from one who does not give his name, but simply 
announces himself as the rab-U-te of Arbela. This is particularly 
suggestive. He assumes that such a title establishes his identity. 
To think of him as a petty "captain of ten" is out of the question. 
This may be Istar-sum-eres himself. As our small list of titles 
includes the rab-U-te of Arbela, of Nineveh, of Dur-Iakin, and 
probably of A§§ur, we have a presumption in favor of one such officer 
in each important observatory town. We have thus a total of sixty- 
three letters, nearly all the important astrological letters in the 
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Harper volumes. Fifty-one of these are known to be of men inti- 
mately associated, who also name their titles in connection with their 
reports. For no other official in the whole index have we so much 
material, specifically and rigidly limited to one topic. If the data 
cited have any value, the title rab-U-te must be related to their 
business. 

In VR. 36 we have the locus classicus for values of U. The values 
at opening follow in this order: Ubanu, (top), Anu, Antu, Bel, Sin, 
SamaS, IStar, IStarkakkahe, KiMatu, uznu, le'u, hasisu, ilu. The 
ideas of top, sky, sky-gods, supremacy, universe (all gods ?) intelU- 
gence, power, are marked. No demon, evil spirit, earth-goddess, or 
god of the under-world is named in the long list. There is no Marduk, 
Nebo, or Nusku; the values of the sign must be early derivatives 
of the sky. Numerous words suggestive of breadth, depth, height, 
hollo wness, occur. Particularly should be noticed sataru (42a), 
dupsarrutu (52a, 53a), nakabu (37 b), in the words suggested by 
"dig," or "hollow out." 

The association of the sky with ideas of wisdom and of writing 
is familiar in Semitic cosmological expressions. Isa. 34:4 speaks 
of the heavens as a scroll, a conception repeated in Rev. 6:14; 
while "signs in the heavens" are mentioned repeatedly in the Old 
Testament. That the Babylonian cosmology thought of such signs 
as a form of writing is clear, from the expressions extant. Jensen 
{Kosmologie, 6, 7) collates such passages; the heavens being called 
an embroidered or written or blue-gray scroll: "Esagila I adorned, 
Uke the sitir burumi I made it to shine." "The eternal foundations, 
the structure destined for the future, whose sculptures were from 
ancient times carved with the sitir burumi." "Like a star of the 
burumi was their brilliancy." "Like the Sitir samami I made them 
splendid." The entire list cannot be quoted here. On p. 45 
Jensen writes, "The glittering splendor of the nocturnal sky, with 
its stars, constellations, and star clusters, appeared to the Baby- 
lonians like the pictures upon the walls of their palaces and temples, 
and like their inscriptions written there." According to the former 
conception sculptures, signs, sketches, animals, appeared in the 
heavens; according to the latter, they were writings full of meaning. 
But while recognizing the familiar usage of Sitir Samami and sitir 
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burumi, Jensen concludes that he is not sure sitirtu is really derived 
from sataru, "write." He apparently had not noticed the associa- 
tion of ideas in connection with U in VR. 36. But whatever view 
be taken of the derivation of sitirtu, it is still clear that an officer 
whose business consisted in observing the iitirte of the heavens might 
be plausibly called the rab-iitirte. 

But the connection between constellations and the art of writing 
goes farther. It exists not merely in the sign common to both, in 
the phraseology used in speaking of the heavens, in the astrological 
expression of "written in the stars" still surviving, but in the profes- 
sional life of Assyria and Babylonia. Two or three times, as we have 
already noticed, we have the rab-U-te of the A-BA. mei, or "scribes." 
Either such officer is an A-BA or dup-sarru, of high rank, or is in 
charge of the scribes in some way. He is not the A-BA. mati or 
A-BA. ekalli. These "grand secretaries" had different functions, 
not astrological. One needed to be only a skilful dupsarru to attend 
to such official correspondence. The rab-U-te of the A-BA suggests a 
higher grade or degree in scribal skill. A similar idea is conveyed 
by the title rab-A-BA which stands distinct from the A-BA of the 
land or palace. At present I know of no plural form, or of anything 
that suggests him as controlling other scribes — unless we think of 
him as the schoolmaster of such. He seems merely a scribe of unusual 
learning. 

We can deal but cautiously with names, as dates of many of 
Johns's documents are lost; and further, some names are common, 
borne by several persons. But these data must be considered. The 
activity of the three astrologers above considered, Istar-sum-eres, 
Marduk-sakin-sum, and Arad-Ea, we know to belong to the reign of 
Esar-haddon, B.C. 681-668. Much of their correspondence belongs 
to the latter part of the period, when the problem of succession is 
under consideration. Istar-§um-eres is the only one of the three 
who appears in the many hundred documents published by Johns, 
and he appears as a rab-A-BA in J. [444] K. 317, No. 11, J. [448] 
K. 1499, No. 11, and in J. [445] Bu. 91-5-9, 162. We may confi- 
dently identify him, by his association with Adad-§um-u§ur in the 
second letter, and with Marduk-sakin-sum in all three. The date 
of one tablet is lost; of the other two, uncertain; possibly as late 
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as B.C. 660. But here we have the man who calls himself, in his own 
letters, rab-U-te of Arbela, or rab-U-te of the A-BA. meS, styled by 
other scribes a rab-A-BA. An unknown rah-A-BA is mentioned 
in Johns [66]. The rarity of the title, amidst hundreds of witnesses 
and scores of A-BA. meS, points to high rank. Precedence points 
in the same direction. In the list of witnesses, I§tar-sum-eres is 
preceded by the bM pahati, the §alsu, and the hazanu, and is followed 
by many others. Possibly this " Doctor of Letters" is the same man 
who is a Ill-hu-si in Johns [247]. Distinguished ability may have 
advanced him. 

Marduk-§akin-sum appears in the three letters above cited as a 
rab-MoM-MaS. As plurals in the list of witnesses mentioned are 
carefully written, the absence of plural here indicates personal skill, 
not chief of a company. He has specialized in another direction, and 
has become a Doctor of Masmasutu, though he ranks in the list below 
the rab-A-BA. Adad-sum-u§ur is a ra6-(title broken). 

We perhaps see also the rise of Nabu-sum-iddin. In b.c. 863 
and 676, Johns [447] and [331], he is merely an A-BA. In b.c. 667, 
he is A-BA of the bU pajiati of Dur Sarrukin, Johns [27]. But in 
HABL [816], he is rab-U-te of Nineveh. I§tar-nadin-apal, whom we 
have already seen was a rab-U-te later, appears merely as an A-BA 
in earlier documents of Johns; cf. [331]. Bani, in several earlier 
documents of Johns, is merely an A-BA; in b.c. 664 and 663 we find 
him the sanu, or assistant of the rab-asu, or chief physician 
[Johns 377, 470]. Recurring to Istar-§um-ere§, we may note that in 
HABL [33] K. 572 he reports for the A-BA. barnti, maSmase, ase, 
and dagili^surate — "seers, exorcisers, physicians, and Augurs" — he 
knew all their technical scribal lore. Arad-Gula, rab-asu, noted 
physician in the Esar-haddon epoch, is probably the A-BA of the 
time of Sennacherib. 

Turning to King's RMA, we find that Istar-§um-ere§ is very 
prominent in these reports. No. 160 is sent by Suma, a dup-Sar. 
Nos. 81, 259 are sent by a rab-dup-sar. Nos. 109, 256 are sent by the 
rab-A-BA: thus five of these reports, besides those of I§tar-§um- 
ere§, come from "masters" of the art of writing. Comparing 
Marduk-sakin-Sum's advance from A-BA to MaMmaSu, we may 
observe also that four of the reports are from Bel-li-'i, a maSma^u 
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(83, 115 F, 183, 243); and one comes from a rab-A-ZU — recalling 
Aradgula's rise from A-BA to rab-A-ZU. 

There seems then reason to believe that Assyrian professional 
education began with training in "the three R's," as understood then, 
and that when one had attained his A-BA, he might specialize as 
physician, grand scribe, masmasu, bqru, or become able even to 
read what was written in the heavens — a rab-U-te, or "Doctor of 
Letters." At any rate, advancement from the ranks of the A-BA 
is recognizable in the case of our very interesting friends. Perhaps 
we may read the official title rab-dupsarrute as fairly as rab-sitirte, 
but the latter corresponds to the usual phraseology about the heavens. 
The final significance is the same. (Nakabu is associated with sataru 
and dupsarrutu in VR. 36, and nakabiate sa dupSarruti, "depressions, 
marks, or incisions of tablet-writing," are mentioned in some impor- 
tant ceremonies, HABL [437] K. 168; [629] K. 1263. But rab- 
nakabiate seems a less attractive reading.) 

While we may hold it certain that various professions are speciali- 
zations from a common primitive one, we may be less sure as to the 
point of departure. Tablet-writing and a priestly class seem originally 
associated. Dvh and §id seem originally hardly distinguishable: 
the one is "tablet," the other "priest, compute, count, scribe, a 
number"; and the primitive picture seems a ruled tablet, with its 
writing tool. The abarakku C""'' si-dub) may be "one who reads 
tablets," but does not write them; a subdivision of the A-BA. The 
ideogram also means "sign, omen, portent," and an abarakku, as a 
reader of signs, omens, letters, or an interpreter of portents, would 
have a value as "assistant, aid" itukultu), as distinct from the 
astrologer, or writer of tablets. Such a "reading secretary" would 
be far less useful in that capacity than one who wrote as well as 
read, and we find him seldom, the passages so far familiar giving 
little information. Some have connected this title with abrek, the 
salutation to Joseph. It may not be pressed. But we may remem- 
ber that Joseph made his reputation as a reader of portents. At any 
rate, the ideogram for abarakku suggests "tablet reader" or under- 
secretary, while the name suggests a subdivision of the A-BA. 

The associations of IStar and IStar kakkabe with this sign for 
"sky," "constellation," and "writing," in VR. 36 may be worth 
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noting. Her star Dilbat, II R. 37 g, h, VR. 39 : 42 g is naM, " speaker, 
foreteller." Was this rapidly shifting star originally the foreteller 
Kar' i^oxv of human destiny, writing the fates of men on the scroll 
of the sky ? Is this planet the one specially observed or worshiped 
by the astrologers of IStar of Arbela ? Did they connect the name of 
the goddess with sataru, "to write" ? 

As to the development of the asu, "physician," anthropological 
data show that such activity on the part of a priest or shaman is 
one of his oldest functions. Johns quotes Zimmern's conjecture 
that A-ZU is "water-knower." The conjecture is good, but Johns's 
speculation that examination of urine gave him his title does not 
seem attractive. I should infer that he had a knowledge of all heal- 
ing waters. Sprinkhng of pure or medicated waters belongs to the 
purification rites of nearly all peoples. Its prominence in the Old 
Testament is not unique. How to prepare and use the healing water 
is the secret of the physician, and if we find him, as in some Harper 
letters, reporting that the day is not propitious for the practice of 
his art, we may not be surprised at his connection occasionally with 
astrology. 

In Assyrian temple rituals we find broth or soup described as m^ 
Seri, "water of meat," which will help us understand how any liquid 
used by the physician was simply a " healing water." Turning to the 
texts published by Kiichler, we find about 260 recipes, many too 
fragmentary for any connected sense. Some 250 plants are used: 
31 green, others dry, apparently; suggesting that the physician or 
aSipu had a well-stocked apothecary shop. (A§§urbanipal calls 
these prescriptions "wisdom of the asipu.") The significance of 
the texts for the present point lies in the use of the plants in liquids. 
Only half a dozen prescriptions include minerals other than salt ; none 
include precious stones; only five or six specify waiting for certain stars, 
or the sun; none contain magic parts of animals; only four anything 
suggestive of fetish; nine have some incantation added. Several 
courses of treatment reach over several days; one, three months. 
There are no burning irons or repulsive messes or witches' broth; 
no taboos, no special days, months, ceremonies, etc. The whole idea 
is to impart the properties of the plants to liquids, and then use. In- 
fusions, decoctions, tinctures, poultices, drenches, are the stock in 
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trade. Of these 35 per cent depend upon external application, 
of which 45 are fomentations and poultices (made in liquids), 25 
are "drenches," poured over the patient; 97 of the prescriptions 
put the herbs in some alcoholic drink; 13 in honey; 7 in milk; 22 in 
oil; 26in water or are prescribed as "drunk"; 5 appear as ointments 
or lotions; 5 are to be cooked. Thus the dominance of liquid in the 
practice of the physician is marked. Add that Ea is patron of 
ancient medicine, and his temple at Eridu was known as the " house 
of holy baptisms," or cleansings. Zimmern's conjecture that the 
physician was a "knower of waters" has much to commend it. 
The writer of Rev. 22: 1, 2 probably thought of the leaves of the tree 
as used in the water of life, for healing purposes. 

It is but fair, however, to remark that A-ZU might be read "son 
of wisdom." Compare English "wizard," "witch," and the French 
sage femme "midwife"; "the wise ones" in various African tribes; 
the fact that every Frank is a physician, fiakim, or "wise one," to 
the superstitious Arab of today. And the "wise men" of Baby- 
lonia in the Old Testament might really be "the physicians." 



